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a vigour which gradually overstepped the revenue-
yielding power of the country. What Lord Mayo
did was not to deny the need of such undertakings,
but to rigidly insist on their being carried out on a
scale consistent with the solvency of the Indian
Empire. His predecessors had found it impossible
to create on a moment's notice a body of skilled
engineers equal to the great series of works that were
forced on their hands. , The old official dislike to
English settlers, which had once formed a political
feature of the Company's rule, still lived on as a
powerful tradition during some years after the country
passed to the Crown. There was no local source
which the Indian Government could draw upon for
its civil engineers, and during some time it shrank from
the experiment of throwing open Indian engineering
to the profession in England. It had therefore to
make the most of such skill and knowledge as could
be spared from the scientific corps of the army. The
disasters which resulted formed part of the long bill
of costs that the Indian Government has had to pay
for the word 'interloper/ as applied to non-official
Englishmen in India, and for the traditions which that
word left behind. While Lord Mayo was severely
visiting individual Incapacity, negligence, and acts of
waste in India, a new generation of engineers specially
trained for the country was growing up under the
auspices of the Indian Government at home.

Having curtailed the expenditure in every detail
compatible with good work, the Earl of Mayo
directed his earnest attention to the more efficient